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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The School of Philanthropy, endowed by 
Mr. John S. Kennedy, is conducted by The 
Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York, This school, the first to be estab- 
lished for this purpose, had its origin in the 
need for trained workers on the part of The 
Charity Organization Society and other like 
agencies of social betterment. It began as a 
summer school in 1898 and as both a winter 
and summer school in 1903. It received its 
present endowment in November, 1904. 

The Chair of Social Economy in Colum- 
bia University, founded by Mn Jacob H. 
Schi£F, has been filled by the appointment to it 
of the Director of the School of Philanthropy. 
On account of this personal connection and 
because of the affiliation already established 
between the University and the School of 
Philanthropy, it was deemed appropriate that 
the inaugural lecture of the Schifif Professor 
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of Social Economy should be delivered at the 
opening session of the School of Philanthropy 
for the current academic year. This address 
is here published with some revision, and with 
a brief introduction by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, reproducing in part the re- 
marks made by him at the close of the 
inaugural lecture. 

B. T. D. 

October, 190$, 



INTRODUCTION 

The inaugural address of the SchiflF Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy in Columbia Uni- 
versity states plainly and with directness the 
large philosophical conception which underlies 
the attitude of the modem university in its 
relation to problems of social efficiency. 

It is characteristic of the modem university 
to seek constantly to apply to concrete prob- 
lems the knowledge that it gains and transmits. 
In its view, the wall between the theoretical 
and the practical is not impassable, for the two 
are now seen to be but different and comple- 
mentary modes of approach to a single goal. 
Theory, which is insight, is valueless without 
application in some form. Practice, which is 
doing, is crude and wasteful unless founded 
on sure insight. There can be no greater 
service rendered by the university to society 
at large than to relate closely the deepest and 
surest ethical, economic, and legal insights to 
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viu INTRODUCTION 

practical problems of cooperation, efficiency, 
and relief. 

A great German said not long ago that it 
was the glory of the universities of his land 
to stand vis-a-vis with the nation. He spoke 
truly. Those universities, and those alone, 
are genuinely national that look the problems 
of to-day straight in the face and bring to 
their solution wisdom, sanity, and courage. 
That nation lacks something of the highest 
civilization that does not in turn depend upon 
its universities, looking to them for guidance, 
for stimulus, for ideals. 

Each year finds the universities of America 
more truly vis-a-vis with the nation than they 
have ever been before. The establishment of 
a department of social economy, with appro- 
priate and permanent endowment, is new and 
fortunate evidence of that interrelation between 
the theoretical and the practical that is vital 
alike to the usefulness of the university and 
to the success of all forms of social e£fort. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
Columbia UmvsRsmr. 
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EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF 

The object of this address is to show the 
essential unity of two subjects which in social 
literature and in our common social thought 
have been assumed to be quite distinct. In 
doing this it will be possible to indicate, on the 
one hand, the field of social economy in the 
university and of useful social work in the com- 
munity; and on the other hand, to make clear 
that it will be a wholesome thing to concen- 
trate a great part of the earnest attention 
which is now bestowed on one or another 
form of social efifort upon the two specific 
tasks of increasing industrial efiiciency in the 
individual, and of providing adequate relief 
for those who are of deficient wage-earning 
capacity. 

Man has faced three extraordinary problems. 
The first was the simplest: the taking posses- 
sion of the physical world, the appropriation of 
natural resources. The second was more com- 
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2 EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF 

plex : the organization of industry, the working 
out of an industrial system. The third is the 
most perplexing: the spiritual direction of 
human a£Fairs. 

The leader in the first of these tasks was the 
pioneer, the frontiersman. He was absorbed 
in the discovery and the sampling of the good 
things which nature provides. His trail is 
vanishing, obliterated by rock and snow upon 
the mountains, grass grown in the prairies; but 
he is a goodly memory. The conquest of initial 
obstacles, the generations-long struggle with 
sea and plain and rocks, until they yield to the 
brain and the strong right arm of their natural 
master, — exploration, discovery, possession, 
utilization of the environment — this is the ele- 
mentary task of man, and the study and under- 
standing of it is the first task of the economist 
There is a period in which it seems to comprise 
man's whole duty and the whole of his opportu- 
nity, and there are those in every age to whom 
a close relationship between man and nature 
appears the one essential, or at least the one 
desirable, economic adjustment The cry in 
our own day — Back to the Land — appears to 
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rest upon some such sentiment, and the advo- 
cates of the simpler life are apt to think of 
frontiersmen and of farmers as its best embodi- 
ment 

Pioneers create for us the true heroic age. 
Here in America they are no distant, prehis- 
toric, superhuman, unintelligible beings. They 
are our own immediate forbears. They pushed 
into the undiscovered country for the very joy 
of larger living. Their blood runs in our 
veins, and we share in certain moods something 
of their tingling nerves, their high courage, and 
indomitable will. They have not only given us 
the earth for a heritage ; they have given us also 
a free spirit and an instinct for domination — a 
sort of rudimentary organ which hears from 
many domains the voice calling to us clearly, 
more seductively than sirens ever sang, that 
there is "something lost behind the ranges," 
something waiting for us, and bidding us go 
find it. 

Individualism is rampant in this heroic age, 
and yet the individual is of no consequence un- 
less he conquers. There is no communal life 
demanding large sacrifices by the individual 
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for the general good. There is no industrial 
organization, no social problem. There is no 
conscious community housekeeping. What 
man does, he does for himself and his own, and 
he does it well, albeit at enormous expense. 
There is unrest, but it wears itself away in 
action. There is fierce conflict and warm- 
hearted intimacy, but they are like those of the 
jungle or the unbridled sea. It is an evan- 
escent stage of society and disappears with 
the frontier. 

There succeeds an era of industry and Indus- 
trial organization. In this era there is evolved 
that characteristic phenomenon of modern life, 
the captain of industry. He is the very epitome 
of organization. He is the capitalist personi- 
fied. With him saving never means doing 
without things. It only means doing things in 
a roundabout, a serial, an economic way. It 
means the incessant improvement of the pro- 
cesses of production. It means the utilization 
of waste products. It means the utmost exploi- 
tation of natural resources, of intelligence, of 
labor, and of consumer. 

Organization is as necessary as the exploita- 
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tion of nature. The business man is the 
legitimate successor of the pioneer. He too is 
a leader, a foremost man, a hero, if you will, 
and he abundantly earns the respect, if he does 
not so easily gain the sentimental a£Fection, of 
his fellows. He founds colleges and libraries 
and supports philanthropies, for his pecuniary 
rewards are greater and more immediate than 
those of the pioneer, and he has a more social 
instinct. He pushes farther the very work 
which the explorer started, for he builds rail- 
ways and tunnels mountains, and carries power 
long distances, and spans the ocean. He makes 
possible the union of all mankind into a 
common brotherhood, each touching the far- 
thest unit with electric wand or going instantly 
wherever he may be needed on the globe which 
has become the common habitation of man- 
kind. 

As the pioneer loves freedom, so the busi- 
ness man loves power. Often he uses it for 
no selfish or personal end, but for the good 
of others. In the higher evolution of the 
type he becomes very completely socialized, 
both in his organization of industry and in 
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his consumption of wealth, (n more than 
one community there are parks, art galleries, 
libraries, and hospitals which the community 
would not have created from public funds, but 
which represent the particular form of ex- 
penditure in which a business man of generous 
income takes the maximum of satisfaction. It 
is not that he has denied himself to give to 
others, but that he has chosen, and wisely 
chosen, a form of enjoyment in which others 
must perforce share. He gets the greatest 
pleasure from a socialized use of wealth. 

It is in the period of the organization 
of industry that the economic man of the 
Ricardian literature is isolated, catalogued, 
and described. The creation of capital is 
seen to be of the greatest importance, and the 
development of the saving instinct becomes 
the salvation of the individual. The saving, 
however, which is thus exalted is no mere 
parsimony. It is, on the contrary, economy 
in its older and better sense of management. 
It means increased efficiency, and it means, 
therefore, from the very beginning, increased 
and not diminished enjo)anent. The fruition 
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of organized industry, which we have not yet 
in practice fully realized, is not alone the rise of 
the captain of industry, or of the great cap- 
italist, but the creation of a substantial body 
of labor capitalists, of individuals who them- 
selves have saving instincts, who do their own 
saving, and who share in the rewards of a 
capitalistic regime. 

Commercial enterprise, industrial advance, 
the opening of new markets, national pros- 
perity — these are the watchwords of this 
second stage of social development, as ex- 
ploration, discovery, the conquest of nature 
are the watchwords of the first. 

We find in human history a third type 
worthy to rank with the pioneer and the 
business man in point of achievement, one 
who like them has changed the face of civ- 
ilization, one who in various guise, since Moses 
led the Children of Israel from bondage, has 
played a great role in the practical affairs of 
men. This third great doer is the spiritual 
leader, the prophet, the missionary. It is he 
who in the ancient world combined the func- 
tions of priest, magistrate, and chief; who in 
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colonial enterprise and exploration has pushed 
farther and remained longer than those who 
came for conquest, for adventure, or for gain. 
It is the missionary who has had the motive 
and the courage to carry the torch of civiliza- 
tion to many who sit in darkness, and who, 
among the forsaken and outcast of his own 
community, has made the greatest sacrifices, 
worked the hardest, borne the most. 

The missionaries of humanity's great re- 
ligions have known those on whose behalf they 
have striven, known them with an intimacy of 
knowledge which comes only from an infinite 
yearning to save and to serve. They have 
known themselves and their own powers as 
only they know themselves who are ready, 
without counting the cost, to put forth their 
uttermost strength, to exhaust their utmost 
resources, to spend and be spent in striving, 
so they win their goal. As the pioneer loves 
freedom and the buisiness man loves material 
power, even so, and not otherwise, the mis- 
sionary loves his spiritual dominion. The first 
overcomes natural obstacles, the second brings 
the community to a high plane of material 
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prosperity, the third lifts the thoughts of men 
to the enduring realities of an ideal realm. 

The pioneer, the captain of industry, the 
spiritual leader has each his virtues, and each 
the faults which are the natural results of the 
conditions with which he has had to deal. 
Each from one standpoint may be called 
ruthless, reckless, careless of human lives so 
that he gain his ends. Each has had need of 
courage, power, creative intelligence. Each 
has furnished examples of unchecked license. 
Each has furnished types of justice, breadth 
of vision^ tolerance, a free spirit tempered by 
all human virtues. It is not to judge indi- 
vidual types, either to exaggerate their good 
qualities or to caricature their faults, that I 
have tried to sketch the three types of men, 
but only to touch with a more human inter- 
est the three problems with which they have 
been associated, the exploitation of nature, the 
organization of industry, and the spiritual 
mastery of the social forces. 

It becomes apparent on reflection and study 
that no one of these great tasks can ever be 
fully performed; and that there f^Q aspects 
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of all of which the pioneer, the business man, 
and the missionary respectively have not so 
much as dreamed. / The exploitation of nature 
is a continuous process, now transferred from 
the frontier to laboratory, to complex mechan- 
ism, and to heretofore unknown degrees and 
kinds of human skill. The organization of 
industry is likewise an evolutionary process, 
depending not alone on administrative ability, 
but also on a social inheritance and a world- 
wide interchange of experiences. And pre- 
cisely so the spiritual conquest, which is the 
last and highest task of man, is proceeding 
by a sure, if uneven, development through the 
mastery of specific problems as we face them, 
through the endurance of trials and suffering, 
through the elimination of evils in the envi- 
ronment and the strengthening of character, 
through improved heredity, a protected child- 
hood, and that liberty in mature life which is 
not the absence of restraint but a result of the 
growth of powerl 

The three problems retain their living in- 
terest as they assume new aspects. We can- 
not ignerrt; diem. We cannot count any of 
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them as solved or as obsolete. But social 
problems may change their form long before 
they are solved, and a new statement may 
sometimes help to understand them. By 
turning at the right moment to their fresher 
aspects we may the more readily contribute 
our mite toward their solution. It is then 
because these, three problems are still live 
problems that we have tried to restate them. 
In order to promote the more complete ex- 
ploitation of nature; in order to perfect our 
industrial system and to free it from just 
ground of attack; in order to bring nearer 
the unquestioned supremacy of the higher 
and better parts of our nature, we must learn 
how intelligently to deal with the two specific, 
immediate, and yet by no means unmanageable 
t^ks to which I have referred. 

The first of these two problems is the in- 
crease in the industrial efiiciency of the indi- 
vidual, that those who now fall behind may 
become self-reliant, self-respecting, free from 
unnatural and degrading dependence upon 
the labors of others; and the second is the 
problem of the relief of those, whether indi- 
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viduals, or families, or whole classes, who have 
not at the moment within themselves suffi- 
cient wage-earning capacity to maintain an 
acceptable standard of living. The two prob- 
lems are distinct and may be considered in- 
dependently, although they are not entirely 
mutually exclusive. 

Is it true that there are social as well as 
individual causes of inefficiency and its result- 
ing dependence ? There are those who would 
find the causes of distress entirely in the indi- 
vidual concerned — in a long course of mis- 
conduct, resulting in fit retribution. It would 
be on the whole easier to establish the Bud- 
dhist doctrine that all our good fortune and 
our ill fortune alike are the direct result of our 
actions in some previous incarnation, for that 
at least cannot readily be 
are those again who. at ar 
man fast on another wh 
his actions and his fort' 
which forbids e£fecti^ 
heredity. While not 
assume here tint v 
iqwn man's. 
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which he makes of his life, we may still find in 
the social environment a sufficient explanation 
of many cases of inefficiency. 

Disease may be said to be individual, and it 
is true that by heroic efforts and extraordinary 
wisdom displayed from the cradle the individ- 
ual may greatly diminish his liability to its 
ravages. But society surrounds the individual 
with many pitfalls not easily discerned and 
the average man cannot keep free of them. 
Infection from contagious diseases, congestion 
making disease easy, unsanitary and unlighted 
and unventilated dwellings from among which 
the individual tenant must choose his home, 
impure milk the chief cause of infant mor- 
tality, and impure water from which the 
individual has no sufficient defence, dirty 
streets, contaminated air, adulterated food, 
round out the sorry picture of social neglect. 
This is not a picture of general conditions in 
either city or country. Far from it. It is, 
however, a conservative statement to say that 
there are some hundreds of thousands whose 
present industrial inefficiency is due precisely 
to the fact that from infancy to manhood their 
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lives have been cast in such unwholesome, 
physically destructive conditions. The first 
duty of the social economist who would in- 
crease the efficiency of the individual then is 
clear. It is to put an end to the conditions 
which have made men inefficient through 
destrpying their health. I am fully convinced 
that in these conditions in New York City 
to-day lies a cause of dependence greater than 
any other except that defective education to 
which I shall refer in a moment. 

There are those who are inefficient because 
of premature employment as children. There 
are those who are inefficient because of the 
neglect of eyes, or teeth, or respiratory organs 
in childhood. Medical inspection in schools 
and treatment by physicians and nurses have 
already pointed the way of reform. Others are 
inefficient because of migration to a new 
country, involving the learning of a new Ian- 
guage, it may be a new occupation, and in any 
event wholly new conditions of labor. The 
remedy here is more complex. It is obvious 
that if the migration continues, the task of 
assimilation must be hastened. 
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It maybe that the distribution of immigrants, 
or the artificial creation or location of indus- 
tries, will bring relief. It may be that to prevent 
further congestion some arbitrary limitation of 
particular industries, analogous to the establish- 
ment of fire lines, within which certain build- 
ings are not allowed, will be necessary. If 
opportunity for employment in certain occupa- 
tions is the determining factor in choosing a 
residence, it may prove easier to fix authorita- 
tively the location of the factory than to deal 
directly and exclusively with the overcrowding 
of the dwellings of the operatives. Industrial 
displacement and changes in industry must 
also be held responsible for a certain amount 
of incidental inefficiency, as must also revolu- 
tionary changes in consumption through which 
the demand for certain kinds of skill diminishes 
or disappears. 

None of the social causes thus far enumer- 
ated, not even sickness, is as important a cause 
of inefficiency in the individual as defective 
education, the entire lack of training for some, 
and the wrong kind of training for others. 
Here opens the whole field of elementary edu- 
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cation, the goal to which eventually all reformers 
come, the one most worthy field of all social 
effort, the one unquenchable hope of those who 
care profoundly for their fellow-men. 

To free the minds of the coming generation 
from all hurtful and vicious traditions, to im- 
plant the germs of sound religious conceptions, 
to teach the joy and dignity of useful work, to 
pass on the heritage of fruitful and beneficent 
ideals, to put man into helpful contact with all 
nature, with all the past, and to give him the 
mastery over his own latent powers — here all 
teachers, all parents, all poets and prophets, all 
explorers and inventors, all college presidents 
and founders of new preventive philanthropies, 
all philosophers and leaders of men, become 
social economists in proportion as they fulfil 
their own function, for education is the key 
which unlocks individual^fticiency aild destroys 



at last the need foTrefiS. i 

It is to the kindergarteA and the playground 
with their directed and yet spontaneous exer- 
cise of mind and body; to the teacher who 
influences the home life of the family as well as 
the school period of the child ; to the instruc- 
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tive nurse who relieves suffering and teaches 
the right care of the sick ; to the physician in 
ward and dispensary who helps his patient to 
freedom from disease; to the visitor from 
church or charity who aids subtl)r^ with counsel 
and personal influence in untangling the diffi- 
culties which have brought disaster; to club 
and class room and all the educational forces of 
the community, by whatever name they are 
called, that the social econoihist looks for the 
working out of a new order. 

I am thus far from wishing to suggest that no 
thought and effort are now being given to the 
problems of efficiency and relief. On the con- 
trary, all our educational work may be said in 
a limited sense to be directed toward the first, 
and all our charitable work toward the second, 
although good relief work may also be educa- 
tional. And yet if these be our ends, — indus- 
trial efficiency in the individual worker, and 
efficient relief for those who cannot maintain a 
standard which satisfies the public sentiment of 
the community,— how fragmentary and inade- 
quate must our charitable and educational e£Fort 
be admitted to be I 
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Social economy finds its particular field in 
the study of those conditions, activities, and 
agencies which promote or hinder the making 
of every individual into an industrially efficient 
and hence independent human being, and in 
the relief of those who cannot by their own 
efforts realize the social standards of the com- 
munity of which they are a part. What do- 
mestic economy is to the family, what public 
administrative law is to the state, what polit- 
ical economy is to industry, what sociology is 
to society at large — all this, by very rough 
analogy and by very imperfect suggestion, 
social economy may be said to be to the 
community in its conscious efforts to promote 
the social good, to redress injustice, to over- 
come pauperism, and disease, and crime, to 
increase the points of beneficent contact with 
the physical and the social environment. [ Our 
aims are practical. Our material is to be 
found in the tenements, in the markets, in 
the sweatshops and the workshops, on Ellis 
Island, on Blackwell's Island, in Negro 
cabins, in mines and forests, in the kinder- 
garten, and in the university, wherever help- 
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able human need manifests itself and wherever 
an individual at work shows less efficiency 
than it would be reasonable to expect. I 

Economics has to do with the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth. Rev- 
olutions, reforms, and changes in our methods 
of production, in the manner of our consump- 
tion, and in the process of distribution are 
economic at bottom, whatever moral or politi- 
cal elements they may also involve. The so- 
cialist programme, the single taxer's panacea, 
the protectionist's plea, the trade unionist's 
struggle, the capitalist's triumphs and defeats 
— all take place in the realm of economics, 
certainly one of the most interesting and one 
of the most important of the few vast terri- 
tories into which the universe of man's activ- 
ities may be divided. 

The social economist is an economist before 
he is a social economist. He is not indifferent 
to any of the great questions of economics or 
politics. The necessary assumptions of his 
own field of work constantly force them upon 
his attention. He must, for example, assume 
justice among men, but when he looks about, 
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he sees injustice and travesties of justice on 
every side, and he does not hesitate to lend a 
hand to his neighbors in constitutional conven- 
tions, in legislatures, and in the courts. Be- 
cause he is free from some legal traditions and 
the thraldom of some judicial precedents he 
may luckily hit upon some short cut, some new 
device, which the lawyer and the lawmaker 
have missed, and so he may also serve justice 
modestly as one of her ministers. 

Again, he must take for granted a good 
industrial system, in which farm and mine and 
highway and market and bank has each its 
appointed place, and each its effective organi- 
zation, enabling the full exploitation of eco- 
nomic resources and a reasonably complete 
enjojnuent of the fruits of the earth. And yet 
every task to which the social worker puts his 
hand reveals conditions which are in flat con- 
tradiction of this assumption. Men are en- 
gaged in great business enterprises who are 
not equal to their responsibilities, and there 
are lamentable failures bringing ruin to many 
who have no personal responsibility for the 
outcome and no effective means of defence 
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against its evil consequences. Not only may 
human judgment err, but personal character 
may fail. Highways may become means of 
enriching a few, instead of an equal conven- 
ience to all; mines are allowed only a re- 
stricted output, or a dispute between miners 
and operatives creates artificial famine in one 
of the necessities of life. And when these 
things happen, the social economist, the worker 
who is seeking by this means and that to help 
the people, feels his labors useless for the time, 
and must either look on helpless while the 
economic forces work out some cure for the 
industrial disorder, or himself become a volun- 
teer for such service as he may be qualified to 
render in straightening out that disorder. 

These two simple illustrations sufficiently 
indicate the relation of the social worker to 
those social sciences like law and political 
economy from which its assumptions and raw 
material are drawn. It is not within the power 
of a human being, who is fully human, to 
remain indi£Ferent to all except one class of 
events, one group of subjects, one department 
of research or endeavor. It is characteristic 
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of every pericxl of intellectual awakening, 
every great epoch in the advance of knowl- 
edge, that geographer shall touch hands with 
botanist, historian with philosopher, naturalist 
with social reformer, all keen for some inkling 
of whatever new discovery or more complete 
demonstration has been made by any fellow- 
explorer. It was so in the middle ages, when 
the embers of the old fires kindled the torch 
of the new learning. It was so again in the 
eighteenth century, when economists and sci- 
entists exposed the weakness of the old regime 
and placed the brand of revolution in the 
hands of those who had nothing to lose ; and 
it is so in our day in Russia, where the uni- 
versity becomes the centre of revolt, and in 
America, where the university ideal of close 
specialization is but superimposed upon a col- 
lege ideal, under the inspiration of which, if 
one cannot actually achieve in many fields, 
he can at least sympathize heartily with 
achievements in many fields, and can rejoice 
as sincerely in every discovery made by 
another, in that other's particular province, 
as if made by himself or his own disciples 
in his own field. 
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I have dwelt upon this right of possession 
on the part of special workers in the results 
of labors not their own, for the reason that in 
this field of social economy we are particularly 
dependent upon the full exercise of that right. 
In a sense we have no special province of our 
own. There is no particular section of the 
earth or the heavens or the regions under 
the earth, no particular class of phenomena or 
of social relations which we may stake off and 
claim exclusively for our own. It is not that 
we are working to found a new science, al- 
though we shall no doubt have to find out 
some things for ourselves, because we shall 
need the information and no one has thought 
it worth while to secure it. We shall have 
to interpret as best we may many facts of 
present observation and of recorded history 
which neither historians nor men of affairs 
have known how or thought it worth while 
to interpret. If, from this search for new 
information and these attempts at interpreta- 
tion, there emerges the outline of a new and 
distinct department of human knowledge, that 
will not be because it has been sought as an 
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end in itself, but because the new knowledge 
cannot otherwise be more conveniently classi- 
fied and recorded. 

Our immediate task, however, is not one 
of record or classification. It is rather one 

» 

of applying what the wise men already know. 
What use are we now making in our com- 
munity housekeeping of our present knowl- 
edge? What information have we at hand, 
or obtainable, which would add to the phys- 
ical comfort, enlarge the intellectual horizon, 
remove the disabilities of the people among 
whom we live and for the quality of whose 
lives we are in large part responsible? 

Have the engineers shown us how to build 
tunnels, and are we still projecting elevated 
railway structures, then our social house- 
keeping is faulty. Has medical science found 
the way to eliminate a contagious disease, and 
do we stumble and falter in ^plying the 
remedy, then our social economy is at fault 
Have the architects and builders shown that 
dark, damp, unventilated, and indecent dwell- 
ings are unnecessary, then we are no true 
social economists if we continue to tolerate 
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them. If we suffer from the law's unreason- 
able delays after better and more expeditious 
methods have been developed and practised 
at any place where we might observe and 
profit by them, then it is our defective social 
housekeeping that is our undoing. If we 
fatuously segregate ourselves, the rich from 
the poor, the professional and leisure classes 
from the laborers, when it is abundantly shown 
that there is mutual advantage in a closer 
mingling and a more intimate association of 
the one with the other, then again we are 
not wise social economists, for the settiement 
movement with all that it implies has for 
many years borne testimony of a better way. 
What is demanded is not the founding of 
a new science, or the delimitation of two or 
more departments of knowledge, or the mi- 
nute classification of old facts, or the creation 
of new pigeonholes into which new facts 
may be stowed away. The task is something 
wholly different, far more congenial if the 
truth be told; not less difficult, it may be, 
but certainly more fitted to the particular 
qualities which are likely to be found in one 
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whose experience has been in action rathei 
than in exposition. 

The duty of those who are called • to the 
department of social economy is precisely, in 
a word, to create an enthusiasm for social 
service, or better, perhaps, to create a convic- 
tion that the enthusiasm which all ardent 
youth feel for such service is not misplaced. 
It is our task to show that group action 
for the relief of distress and the increase 
of efficiency is both possible and essential, to 
explain what opportunities our modem com- 
munities offer for such service, to describe 
simply and comprehensively what has been 
done here and there to improve working and 
living conditions, and to set forth on the basis 
of experience both of success and failure what 
can and what cannot be done for those who 
are not in position to do everything for them- 
selves ; and, beyond these tasks, to aid in the 
formulation of a social programme, not alone for 
those who come into contact with the poor, but 
for such as are concerned more directly with the 
masses of struggling, self-supporting humanity. 

The discovery, simple and obvious as it is. 
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that this is our task, rather than the founding 
of a new science, greatly clarifies the situation. 
It not only places under distinct obligation 
those who may follow this address, in that 
they are not called upon to judge of the valid- 
ity of distinctions which it would never later 
be of any consequence for them to recall and 
absolves the writer's colleagues in other depart- 
ments of the university from the necessity of 
accepting, rejecting, or modifying a statement 
of the place allotted incidentally to them ; but, 
what is of more consequence, it will save the 
time of any students who may be considering 
the election of these courses and who are 
uncertain whether they are to constitute a 
subdivision of sociology, or some entirely new 
science with its own methods, subject-matter, 
and terminology. Let it be understood that 
there is contemplated neither the creation of 
a new science, nor the subdivision of an old 
one, and that speedy disillusionment awaits 
any student who turns in this direction seek- 
ing to find a new roojn in the temple of 
science. The ancient altars and the accus- 
tomed rubrics will suffice for our needs 
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The only question which it is necessary to 
ask one's self in connection with these courses 
is this: Do you wish to put yourself in a 
position to lend a more efficient hand in the 
struggle for social justice, for the better realiz- 
ation of that modem social ideal, a nearer 
approach to equality of opportunity? This 
struggle takes many forms, and there are 
many who in their own way are participating 
in it who do not recognize the relation which 
nevertheless exists between their own part and 
that of others whose aims and methods may be 
dififerent Perhaps the best general statement 
is that all are attempting to increase the number 
of those who may justly claim to be citizens in 
the full sense of the term, active members of 
the social and industrial community, industri- 
ally efficient, contributing to the world's work 
as fully as they share in the product 

In a broad sense the aim of the higher edu- 
cation in its entirety is identical with that which 
has been set forth as the particular aim of the 
department of social economy. The humanities 
and the sciences alike train not only for profes- 
sional service but also for citizenship. It is foi 
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this reason that our subject is a comparatively 
late-comer in the formal programme of stud- 
ies. It teaches nothing new, except what needs 
now and here to be done for the advancement 
of the social welfare and the cure of present 
social ills. It presupposes that those who 
teach history, literature, and science shall them- 
selves be permeated by the social spirit and 
that the bearing of all knowledge on present 
social conditions shall be made clear. In case 
the social point of view should fail in other de- 
partments, it would be necessary to supplement 
the study of such branches of knowledge. But 
the co5rdination of studies from the social 
standpoint is already far advanced, and may 
often be worked out by the student himself. 
It will be the attempt of the department of so- 
cial economy to aid individual students to effect 
this coordination of their accumulated knowl- 
edge and training for the direct benefit of the 
suffering and unfortunate ; to extract from the 
humanities that which will be of service to hu- 
manity ; to use the achievements of science for 
the creation of a more favorable environment, 
physical and social. 
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i It is thus apparent that the social worker is 
not confined to the science of sociology. His 
material is quite as ^t to come from the medi- 
cal faculty, the law faculty, the school of en- 
gineering, or the school of architecture. In 
the eager search for more effective means of 
promoting the social welfare he may find him- 
self in close alliance with the inventor, the 
pioneer, or the specialist in any of these or 
other fields of knowledge. He has a roving 
commission to gather new ideas, wherever in 
the whole round of nesearch and demonstration 
they may be found. \ 

The majority of his co-workers in one move- 
ment will be builders, in another physicians or 
sanitarians, in another teachers, and in still 
another public administrators. In certain 
stages of the progress of particular movements 
his most valued allies will be the pulpit and the 
press. Again the cooperation of trade unions 
and settlements and political clubs will become 
essential. Through it all, the social economist 
keeps his goal clearly in view. He is striving 
for a well-ordered community, in which stability 
and security and equity are insured. He joins 
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hands with philanthropic societies, to get out 
of the way initial obstacles which prevent 
natural growth, but he is not at heart so much 
of a philanthropist as a democrat He spears 
in behalf of specific reforms, but he is not a 
conventional reformer, least of all a believer in 
any social panacea. He is an economist in his 
appreciation of the fundamental, slowly devel- 
oping social forces which result from changes 
in the environment, and the opening of new 
resources, but he is not an economizer in the 
sense of constantly seeking to avoid some 
present expense, regardless of the larger sacri- 
fice which such saving implies. 

In the higher education of the social worker 
there will first be required accurate information 
concerning the extent of actual present de- 
pendence — poverty, preventable disease, bad 
sweatshop and factory conditions, premature 
employment, excessive congestion of population, 
unsanitary or otherwise indecent housing, and 
all other forms of social distress or injustice. 
It is of no consequence whether these intoler- 
able and yet remediable features of our civiliza- 
tion be looked upon as unfortunate incidents of 
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progress, by-products, as it were, to be dealt 
with on their own merits, or demerits, and in 
confidence that the onward march of industry 
will be in no wise affected by what is done for 
or by the submerged ; or whether, on the other 
hand, we conceive that the great body of com- 
mon laborers, in whose ranks are constantly 
appearing large numbers very near the margin 
of subsistence, themselves constitute the chief 
body of the community, whereas the leisure 
class are the incidents, the by-products of civil- 
ization. In the latter view the movements 
which the social economist investigates may 
appear to have deeper social significance, but 
in either case knowledge of the extent of the 
problem and of its character is essential. 

It is not merely a quantitative analysis that 
is to be undertaken, but a very careful inquiry 
into the real nature of these various forms of 
distress and hardship. Is it the desire, for 
example, to examine into the question of 
dependent children ? It is comparatively easy 
to find how many children there are in 
asylums or in boarding homes. It is quite 
possible to find how much the city is paying 
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for maintenance, and how much more is pro- 
vided for by private benevolence. It is hot so 
easy, but is nevertheless possible, to find out 
something of the relative cost of various com- 
petitive methods of caring for children, in 
institutions, in boarding homes, and in free 
homes — cost, that is, in proportion to results 
measured in terms of child life, education, and 
character. The more difficult part of this 
latter inquiry lies in the necessity for obtaining 
any knowledge of the subsequent career of 
those who have been reared by the respective 
methods, and on this our data are exceedingly 
meagre. But beyond all such necessary in- 
quiries lie still others, which have to do with 
the causes of orphanage, half-orphanage, and 
child-dependence. What bearing on depen- 
dent childhood have accidents to heads of 
families on railways and in factories, tuber- 
culosis and other social diseases, premature 
employment of future parents, congestion of 
population and of industries, and unrestricted 
immigration? It is obvious that in these in- 
quiries there will be need of just such scientific 
training as is required for the painstaking 
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investigations of the laboratory, and that we 
are brought all too speedily in many directions 
to the outer bounds of present knowledge, 
where there is abundant opportunity for re- 
search, induction, and helpful generalization^ 

Public funds, enormous in the aggregate, are 
expended in what is known as ''outdoor 
relief," which if turned to more legitimate 
uses, would result in effecting most desirable 
changes. Reformers in this field have dwelt 
too much upon the saving of money which 
would result from the discontinuance of this 
form of public relief. The social economist has 
compjyratively little interest in such saving, 
except as it will release new revenue for other 
purposes. The facts in regard to the amount 
of these expenditures and the manner in which 
they are expended are known but very im- 
perfectly and for many states are not known 
at all. 

One part of our task has thus been defined 
— a study of present social conditions. Such 
study may profitably begin with charitable 
institutions and agencies, that we may form 
some conception of the character and extent 
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of the burden which has been consciously and 
definitely assumed by society. It must extend 
beyond these, however, to an inquiry into the 
number and the reasons for the underfed, the 
overworked, the diseased, the short lived, and 
the inefficient. We cannot ascertain their 
exact number; we cannot isolate them for 
close observation. But we can form some 
idea of their number, and we must observe as 
accurately as possible. Neither the novelty 
nor the difficulty of a scientific investigation 
has ever yet been held a sufficient reason for 
failure to undertake it. 

Here again it must be insisted that we are 
investigating the extent and the quality of 
human misery by no means because that is 
of itself our chief interest We do it for 
the reason that we have gained a clear vision 
of a society in which dependence, preventable 
disease, undue congestion of population, and 
other such social distempers are unknown; 
because we have a keen s)niipathy with those 
who struggle; and because we have become 
convinced that there is rational ground for 
the most enthusiastic optimism, if we are 
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ready to provide comprehensive, efEcient, radi- 
cal relief for all remediable distress. Our 
interest lies not so much in the support of 
the dependent, though that may be tempo- 
rarily necessary, as in the relief of the de- 
pendent, that is to say, the elimination of 
dependence. 

The second part of our undertaking is 
perhaps in an even more embryonic stage. 
This is the study of the principles on which 
remedial effort should be undertaken. We 
are not without precedents and forerunners, 
although these are naturally to be found less 
in text-books and in university courses than 
in the reports of charitable institutions and 
settlements, in fugitive pamphlets and official 
reports, in the manifestos of trade unions 
and employers' associations, in political plat- 
forms, in the creeds of bodies created under 
the inspiration of some great need — tem- 
porary, it may be, but reappearing in new 
guise to be a part of that broadening stream 
of experience and precedent which it is now 
our duty to assemble, scrutinize, and digest. 
The principles of relief, however, are still, for 
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the most part, in spite of the abundance of 
such raw material, to be formulated They 
are taking shape in the minds of scores 
of capable administrators and solitary social 
workers; they are being reduced to tentative 
statements in municipal, state, national, and 
international conferences. They are illus- 
trated in much admirable work which is in 
progress in various places, and even embodied 
in graphic form in exhibits in international 
expositions. But they await the transforming 
and enlightening process of comparison, public 
discussion from a more detached standpoint, 
and rigid scientific analysis such as may be 
expected not only at Columbia, but at other 
liversities, especially at Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Michigan, Cornell, and Har- 
vard, where, under somewhat varying names, 
courses in social economy have been inau- 
gurated. 

It will be one task of the department to 
pass in review the various professions and 
callings, to determine, as fairly and as accu- 
rately as may be, to what exte^t^.tlje great 
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body of their members — lawyers, physicians, 
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business men, clergymen, and even philan- 
thropists — are at present meeting their social 
obligations ; whether they are successfully and 
consistently taking a social point of view; 
whether they are considering, to the extent 
which may reasonably be demanded, the social 
eflFect of the policies upon which, whether 
consciously or not, they are acting. In the 
light of this knowledge, and in the light of 
the study of social conditions, will the young 
men and women who come within the influ- 
ence of the department be able to work out 
their own social programme. If the depart- 
ment is able to increase the number of citizens 
in the various professions and callings of life 
who have this SQcial point of view, who are 
concerned as to whether that which they do 
has a beneficial or an injurious effect upon 
the general welfare, and who, whatever their 
individual success, are not content without 
doing their share to ameliorate social con- 
ditions, it will have justified the expectations 
of those who are responsible for its existence. 
What;. h4s: been said makes clear why it is 
that the iau'thorities have sought to connect 
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this chair of social economy directly with prac- 
tical social work, and why it has seemed to 
them important that the instructor shall keep 
continuously in close and vital touch with 
present needs, present struggles, and reform 
movements in present progress. It is dis- 
advantageous for any one to lose S)niipathetic 
touch with affairs. For the social economist 
to do so would destroy his reason for being. 
\Social economy has to do with the inven- 
tions and improvements in the useful arts 
and the discoveries of science, with the re- 
sults of research and experiment, with the 
ripe conclusions of scholars in all fields, and 
its special province is their application to the 
increase of efficiency. The social economist 
is the modern organizer of knowledge for the 
practical good of man. Law, administration, 
medicine, sanitation, offer, as we have seen, 
abundant raw material for the economist. For 
there are abuses which lie in the laws and 
which only the law itself can remedy; there 
are inequalities and wrongs from the imperfect 
administration of public affairs and these only 
an efficient and just administration can redress ; 
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there are physical ills and ailments for which 
medicine must be provided, and preventable 
disease with which only the sanitarian can 
cope. These attempts to prevent disease, or to 
redress injustice, or to realize for the good of 
the community any new opportunity, rest upon 
a social basis, in so far as they are undertaken 
by the community acting through municipal 
agencies, or through private concerted eflFort.\ 
The distinction between public relief and pri-' 
vate charity, so important from certain points 
of view, is of no importance in determining 
the field of social economy. Health depart- 
ment, tenement house department, police 
department and courts, institutions for refor- 
mation and hospitals for the sick, orphan 
asylums, relief societies, emplo)niient agen- 
cies, farm colonies, legal aid societies, socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty and of crime, 
social settlements and religious agencies, no 
less than aissociations and institutions which, 
like the charity organization society, by their 
constitution declare it to be their object to 
change social conditions for the better, come 
within the range of investigation and study. 
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These organized agencies and departments 
for social betterment do not, however, exhaust 
the field. They are but its frontier. Beyond 
lies the future, the undiscovered country, the 
unrealized opportunities for helping our weaker 
brothers to gain the essential degree of effi- 
ciency, or failing that, temporarily to realize 
in any event that minimum standard below 
which we are determined that none shall be 
compelled to live. 

A Forecast 

The department of social economy begins 
with a survey of present social needs and the 
critical study of existing agencies for social 
betterment. By assembling past experiences 
and the efforts in progress in our modern 
communities, and interpreting them in the 
light of economic laws and social philosophy, 
the department makes its contribution to the 
higher education and professional training of 
those who are to engage in these movements. 
It seeks in this way also to increase the num- 
ber of citizens who have the spirit of social 
service. 
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Although the elements which enter into the 
equipment of the social worker are many and 
varied, the missionary has been found to be on 
the whole his best prototype. There are mis- 
sionary movements in education, politics, < and 
social reform, no less than in religion, and the 
social worker must become saturated with their 
spirit. To catch the secret of the successful 
missionary movements; to come into vibrant 
sympathy with underlying human needs and 
passions ; to attain to an understanding of fun- 
damental social institutions: these are prime 
necessities for the social worker. The training 
of the future leaders in social work naturally 
begins, therefore, as it has begun at Columbia, 
with the subjects that are most clearly related 
to practical affairs. 

It must inevitably, however, extend beyond 
these subjects in at least two directions. A 
knowledge of social legislation has already 
become almost as indispensable as familiarity 
with practical relief measures. The discovery 
of ways by which definite ends may be attained, 
the possibilities and the limitations of social 
reform through changes in laws and in admin- 
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istrative policies, would be the special theme of 
those who represent in the faculty this second 
branch of social economy. The underlying 
principles of legislation affecting health, educa- 
tion, and the diminution of crime come within 
the range of their inquiries, as do also the 
social effects of monetary standards and of 
credit, banking, and insurance systems. The 
real nature of the police power of the state, the 
far-reaching effects of certain judicial decisions, 
and the legitimacy of the struggles for privacy, 
leisure, and recreation, are still further illustra- 
tions of live questions which would call for 
elucidation from an instructor well grounded 
in the principles of law and administration, but 
inspired also by the missionary zeal of the social 
worker, and not too rigidly bound by judicial 
precedents and legal formulae. 

There is a third fundamental subdivision of 
the department distinct from and coordinate 
with the two already named. There are social 
traditions, beliefs, and principles of action which 
it is of the utmost importance for social workers 
rightly to appreciate. Some of them, as for 
example the right of private property, have their 
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tap-root deep in the history of social institu 
tions. There are others, like the present furore 
for municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities, which appear to be of mush- 
room growth. The study and interpretation of 
these ideas and ideals is from one standpoint 
psychological, but to trace their evolution, to 
discover their effect on social welfare, and to 
combine and assimilate them as definite social 
movements, belong to the social economist. 
They are composite, diverse, often conflicting, 
yet in so far as there is good in them, and per- 
manent value, they must be blended, harmo- 
nized, made to yield their essential contribution 
to the larger missionary spirit of the age. 
This final task of the department of social 
economy is the history and interpretation of 
social thought. With patience and humility, 
but with an eye constantly to the unity of all 
movements for social progress, the department 
must trace these currents in the vital thought 
of the day, no less than the advances through 
social legislation, and through those or- 
ganized agencies for social regeneration and 
amelioration which are associated more espe- 



